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A STUDY OF CHRISTMAS POETRY 



PROFESSOR GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT 
Dorset, Vt. 



Jesus is the only man known to history whose birth has been 
widely celebrated through many centuries by poets who were 
among the first of their respective generations. For Buddha's 
birth, which might momentarily seem to offer itself for comparison, 
seeing that it has been embalmed in story and song for millions of 
our fellow-men, is hardly comparable after all, since the event in 
Kapilavastu which the angels celebrated was less important than 
the new birth under the Bo tree, and this in turn had been preceded 
by some five hundred and fifty similar births, all of which must be 
taken together in order to make the Buddhistic event at all worthy, 
from a literary point of view, to be put by the side of the birth of 
Jesus. 

The mass of Christmas poetry, or verse, for it must be admitted 
that it does not quite all possess the quality of unquestionable 
poetic merit, is very large. The first recorded notes — the over- 
ture of the great and yet unfinished flow of song in honor of Christ- 
mas — belong to the close of the first century. Then, after a silence 
of some two hundred years, we begin to hear voices in the East and 
the West, singing in the Syriac, the Greek, and the Latin tongues, of 
the birth in Bethlehem. From Ephraim of the fourth century, who 
is said to have lived as an ascetic in a cave near Edessa, there are 
nineteen Christmas poems extant. The carols and hymns of the 
Middle Ages that celebrate Christ's birth are almost innumerable, 
and no century since the Reformation has lacked its abundant 
wreath of Christmas song. From Luther to Domett the succession 
of those who have attuned their lyres to this theme has been 
unbroken and distinguished. It is the purpose of the present article 
to note some of the characteristics of this unique section of the 
world's literature. 
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The centuries which gave us our earliest Christmas literature 
were in sore need of realizing the angelic announcement of "Peace 
on earth." They were ages of bitter controversy, when heresies 
divided Christendom into warring camps. The Christmas poetry 
echoed the conflicts of the times. 

A quartet of writers is sufficient to give us all the various notes 
of the Christmas song in the ancient church from the historic 
council at Nicea to Gregory the Great. We will take Ephraim, the 
Syrian monk, who is credited with the production of three hundred 
thousand verses; Ambrose, the magistrate-bishop of Milan, who 
proved himself stronger than the emperor; Sedulius and Fortunatus, 
who shone as orators and poets, some of whose verses are still heard 
in the church. 

Of all who have sung of the Nativity, in ancient or in modern 
times, Ephraim not only is the most voluminous but he also bears 
off the palm for wealth of thought. He is as rich in allusions to Old 
Testament history as Milton's Hymn is in its allusions to classical 
history and mythology. He seems to draw from an inexhaustible 
urn of illustration. There is also in his verse at times an ethical 
strain of singular simplicity and directness, as witness the fol- 
lowing lines in the rhythmical prose version of Dr. Gwynn, of Dublin : 

That night is fair wherein the Fair One came to make us fair. Let not 
aught that may disturb it enter our watch. This night belongs to the Sweet 

One; let nothing bitter enter it In this day of gladness let us not 

spread sadness. In this day so sweet, let us not be harsh In this feast 

let each one of us crown the gates of his heart. 

What Ephraim says of the Hero of his song is often only versi- 
fied doctrine, which he hoped would, in this winged form, put to 
flight the swarming errors of the heretics, but sometimes it is noble 
and thoughtful. "Blessed be the Babe," he cries, "who made 
manhood young again today ! " Once more, with a tenderness that 
we hardly expect in the austere hermit: "To whom art thou like, 
glad Babe, fair little One, whose mother is a virgin, whose Father 
is hidden, whom even the seraphim are not able to look upon?" 
Ephraim's fancies are often quaint and sometimes obscurely 
mystical. Thus he blesses the Child "in whom Adam and Eve 
were restored to youth," and continues: "Thou, O Son of David, 
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hast killed the wolf that murdered Adam, the simple lamb who fed 
and bleated in Paradise." And again, in riddling fashion: "Eve 
lifted up her eyes from Sheol and rejoiced in that day [Christmas], 
because the Son of her daughter came down to raise up the mother 
of His mother." But even when Ephraim is upholding the ortho- 
dox doctrine of the person of Christ, his verse is not always devoid 
of poetic charm. Thus Mary says to her child: "How shall I 
open the fountain of milk to Thee, O Fountain! Or how shall I 
give nourishment to Thee that nourishest all from Thy table! 
How shall I bring to swaddling clothes One who is wrapped around 
with rays of glory!" This thought of the contrast between the 
mother and her child has been a staple of Christmas verse from 
Ephraim's day to our own. 

In passing from the Syriac songs of the Nativity to the Latin, 
there is a gain in literary form, but not in thought or feeling. No 
Latin writer of the ancient church approaches Ephraim in versa- 
tility, in human tenderness, or in originality. The hymn ascribed 
to Ambrose, beginning "Veni, redemptor gentium," has not one 
note of gladness or a single fresh line. It is a perfectly frigid 
versification of the current doctrine. Nor is there anything of a 
better sort in the verses of Sedulius and Fortunatus. The one 
thought on the Nativity that stirred either of these writers to utter- 
ances above the wholly commonplace was that of the contrast 
between Mary and her child. "He through whom not a bird is 
suffered to hunger was nourished with milk," says Sedulius; and 
Fortunatus to the same effect: "He who was the author of light 
endured being laid in a cave; he who with the Father founded the 
heavens, put on earthly garments." But this sort of Christmas 
verse does not take us to Bethlehem or Nazareth; it takes us into 
the atmosphere of councils and theological creeds. 

The Christmas poetry of the Middle Ages is seen at its best in 
four writers, unless we place above these a sheaf of anonymous 
verse. Of these four poets, three were French and one Italian. All 
flourished in the period between the Norman Conquest and Dante. 
Hildebert was archbishop of Tours, Bernard, abbot of the monastery 
of Clairvaux, Adam of St. Victor, a famous teacher at the school 
of St. Victor near Paris, and Jacoponus, author of Stabat mater 
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dolorosa, and a Franciscan. All had poetic gifts, but all, in their 
treatment of the Nativity, were in abject bondage to church 
tradition. What they sang was a theological tenet, what they 
ingeniously adorned was a metaphysical subtlety. 
Thus Hildebert sings: 

That blushing Flower, Flower angelic and blessed, 

Is changed to grass: God assumes our flesh. 
The Sun is covered with cloud, the Flower with grass, the Seed with hull, 

Honey with wax, the Purple with sackcloth, God with flesh. 

This is simply Athanasius done into pleasing Latin verse. Ber- 
nard's lines are more melodious than Hildebert's, but hardly less 
theological. I venture to give two stanzas from this famous, and 
in some respects delightful, writer: 

Angelus consilii natus est de virgine, 

Sol de Stella; 
Sol occasum nesciens, Stella semper rutilans, 

Semper clara. 

Sicut sidus radium, profert virgo filium, 

Pari forma; 
Neque sidus radio, neque virgo filio 

Sit corrupta. 

This fancy of sun and star meets us again in the poem of Jacoponus, 
each of whose twenty-nine Christmas stanzas ends with words in 
praise of Mary. 

The seven Christmas hymns of Adam of St. Victor, who is called 
by one too ardent admirer the "Schiller of the Middle Ages," add 
somewhat to the conceits of earlier writers, as when Mary is said 
to have been the "bush unconsumed" and when Nature is said to 
have trembled at the birth of Jesus because that birth overthrew 
all law; but the general line of thought is strictly conventional. 

It is in the anonymous Christmas songs of the Middle Ages that 
we find most of freshness and of human feeling. What a relief, 
after centuries of artificial poetizing on the Nativity, to come upon 
these lines: 

Joseph, da faeni manipulum 
Ut sternam filio lectulum; 
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or the dialogue of Joseph and Mary in the Coventry Miracle Play: 

Mary: Ah, Joseph, my husband, my child waxeth cold, 
And we have no fire to warm him with. 

Joseph: Now in my arms I shall him fold, 
King of all kings by field and frith. 

Mary: Now, Joseph my husband, fetch hither my child, 
The Maker of man and high King of bliss. 

Joseph: That shall be done anon, Mary so mild, 

For the breathing of these beasts hath warmed him well, I-wiss. 

The fancy of this last line is found in very many Christmas songs. 
With Martin Luther came a new note into Christmas poetry — 
a note which was perhaps due to the fact that, although he was a 
monk, he took unto him a wife and became the father of a family. 
So now for the first time we have a Christmas poem for children. 
True, it is not all level to the mind of a child: it contains some high 
doctrine; but still there is about it a charm as of the springtime, a 
simplicity and directness, a genial human sentiment and joyous 
admiration hitherto unknown. Of the more than one hundred and 
fifty Christmas hymns of Germany in the sixteenth century this 
is certainly the crown, and in this there are at least three stanzas 
which every lover of Christmas literature should know in the 
original. Much of their tender feeling and musical charm would 
be lost in translation. 

Und war die Welt vielmal so weit, 
Von Edelstein und Gold bereit, 
So war sie doch dir viel zu klein, 
Zu sein ein enges Wiegelein. 

Der Sammet und die Seide dein, 
Das ist grob Heu und Windelein, 
Drauf du, Konig, so gross und reich, 
Herprangst als wars dein Himmelreich. 

Ach, mein herzliebes Jesulein, 
Mach dir ein rein sanft Bettelein, 
Zu ruhn in meines Herzens Schrein, 
Dass ich nimmer vergesse dein. 

These verses in their unconventional and untheological character 
are the forerunners of a class of Christmas poems which stand in 
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strong contrast with the ancient and mediaeval poetry on the 
Nativity. In all the period from Luther to the present, but espe- 
cially during the past century, we find in this department of litera- 
ture two clearly marked types. There is, first, the poem that is 
still dominated by the early Greek conception of the person of 
Jesus. This type may be seen in its stiffness and artificialty in the 
verses of Ben Jonson, or presented with more of grace and melody 
in our day by the Bishop of Truro. It is found associated with 
much quaintness in the poem of William Drummond, to whom we 
owe these lines: 

than the fairest day, thrice fairer night! 

Mild creatures in whose warm crib now lies 
That heaven-sent youngling, holy-maid-born wight, 

Midst, end, beginning of our prophecies; 

and again it is seen in the Christmas verse of Christina G. Rossetti, 
for instance in this stanza: 

Born in a stable, 
Cradled in a manger 
In the world His hands had made, 
Born a stranger. 

We find it in the devotional lines of Keble and in the carol of Aubrey 
de Vere, and notably in such lyrists as Charles Wesley, Heber, and 
Cecil Alexander. It is seen at its highest in what Milton called his 
" tedious song" but what others have regarded as the most splendid 
Christmas hymn in any language. For the "heaven-born Child" 
of this hymn is the "great master" of Nature; the glimmering 
orbs stood still at his birth and so remained until he bade them go; 
he is the "mighty Pan" who is kindly come to live with the shep- 
herds; and he, even in his swaddling bands, controlled the "damned 
crew" of heathen gods. Thus the author's fundamental thought 
is the same that had dominated Christmas poetry for a thousand 
years prior to his day. 

The other type of Christmas song, of which Luther's stanzas 
are to a degree illustrative, is characteristic of the modern age. 
Writers whose verses belong to this type bow indeed before Jesus, 
but they have broken with the traditional view of his person. 
They care little for Greek Christology, much for the spirit of the 
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Master. Their verses are also largely uncolored by the New Testa- 
ment stories of the Nativity. 

The carol of Phillips Brooks plays on the theme that "mankind 
are the children of God." The central note of Whittier's Carmen is 
love and peace, and its refrain sweeps from out the immemorial 
past forward to the final consummation: 

Rise, Hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 

All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one. 

This modern type is seen also in Domett and Sears and a number of 
others. Domett's Christmas Hymn combines the charm of a high 
order of verse with essential historical truth — a combination quite 
unknown to the Christmas poetry of earlier centuries. And the 
four stanzas of Sears, though devoid of a single direct reference to 
the Christmas Child, are most worthy of the day of joy. 

This later type of Christmas poetry, which has escaped from the 
trammels of early theology and which finds its inspiration in the 
realities of history, gives promise of fulfilling the true end of Christ- 
mas song more perfectly than has yet been done, if indeed that end 
be, as is here assumed, to kindle in the successive generations of men 
an intelligent and joyous devotion to the Master and to his ideal 

of life. 

Rise, happy mom, rise, holy morn, 

Draw forth the cheerful day from night; 

Father, touch the east and light 
The light that shone when Hope was born. 



